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The Bird, a Symbol of Ages 


PEDRO. 


LEMOS 


Director, Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford University, California 


HE bird in the minds of mankind of 
all time is a creature of mysterious 
and undelved powers. 
another legend and folklore ascribe great 
abilities to birds, and even today the 
Breton peasant credits the bird with the 


At one time or 


power of human speech when occasion 
demands it. 

The tales of old and the fables of the 
peasants of today relate to the young and 
old many deeds and strange miracles by 
the winged creatures of our world. 

The early story of the flood describes 
how the raven and then the dove were 
sent to find dry land. 
turned with an olive branch, a symbol 
The did 
return; today he is a portender of dis- 
aster or illomen. <A Jewish legend tells 
Noah cursed the raven that its 
flight should be crooked. The Arab says 


The dove re- 


today of peace. raven not 


how 


that when the dove hovering near the 
water put her foot into it, the Flood 
scalded her legs and for that reason 
feathers would not grow on them any 
more. Noah blessed her saying, “May 
God render thee well pleasing to men,” 
and dear to men’s hearts the dove has 
been ever since. 

A medieval legend adds that another 
of Noah’s messengers, the kingfisher, 
with blue-green back chestnut 
breast, was then gray but soared so high 
and near the sun that 


and 


its breast was 


scorched, and to this day its back re- 
flects the color of the sky overhead. 
The owl, so the Spaniards say, was once 
a sweet song bird, but because it was 
present at the Crucifixion it has ever 
since shunned the sunlight and can only 
ery “Cruz! Cruz!” 

With every religion, from the abo- 
rigines to the legend of St. Francis of 
Assisi preaching his famous sermon to 
the birds, when 

Around Assisi’s convent gate 

The birds, God’s poor who cannot wait 
From moor and mere and darksome wood 
Came flocking for their dole of food, 


the bird is interwoven with man’s life. 
Possibly because of the bird’s mysteri- 
ous power of flight, its easy rise to the 
skies, its winged direction toward the 
heavens, the mysterious abode of man in 
the hereafter, the bird has been to man a 
symbol of the future. It has been in- 
cluded in myths, it has been used as 
national emblems; it has been used un- 
doubtedly more times and in more ways 
as a decorative, artistic motif for decora- 
ting all manner of handicraft than any 
other creature. 
The 
eagle was selected as the emblem of the 
United States though Benjamin Frank- 
lin argued for the turkey, saying that no 
Redcoat would dare to enter a barnyard 
with a turkey around. 


The eagle was the bird of Jove. 


The two-headed 
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eagle used by several European nations 
was first used by the Hittites, then by 
the Turks, and next by the Byzantines, 
from whom it came to European royalty 
through its crusaders. 

The Mohammedans believe that the 
souls of the good dwell in the form of 
beautiful white birds near the Throne of 
God. 

The Egyptians considered the hawk 
and the The 
equaled Thoth, a god similar to the 


ibis as sacred. ibis 
and one of the highest 
gods of Egypt. In Thibet the Brahm- 
in duck is worshipped as a symbol of 
In China the 
peacock is highly respected. With the 
Byzantine the peacock was an emblem 
of immortality the 
Church or a Byzantine Empress. The 
peacock was also the emblem of Juno. 


Greek Hermes, 


fidelity and devotion. 


and represented 


History is replete with stories of birds 
as important figures in the world’s de- 
The 


used by the Romans as an emblem be- 


velopment. Golden Goose was 
cause it was the cackling of the geese 
that aroused the Romans, permitting a 
victory over the Gauls. 

To many and primitive 
peoples the bird is a symbol of the sky. 
Our American Indians use the bird in 
ceremonial and form in a 
great many ways and ascribe many oc- 
cult powers 


savages 


decorative 


and divine connections to it. 
The Ute Indians call the whippoor- 
will the God of Night, saying that it 
transformed a frog into the moon. 
The Hurons believe the dove to be a 


keeper of the souls of the dead, while the 
Navajos say that four white swans live 
in the four quarters of the heavens and 
rule the winds. 

The storm bird of the Dakotas dwells 
in the upper air, far away, carrying on 
its back a lake of fresh water. When it 
winks its eves, there is lightning; when it 
flaps its wings there is thunder; it shakes 
its plumage and we have rain. 

To the people of Japan, the ptarmigan 
is the thunder bird and is “‘sacred to the 
God of Thunder,” the farmers hanging 
pictures of the ptarmigan in their huts 
as a protection against lightning. The 
of the believe in 
two great Thunder Birds. These birds 
thunder and 
produce the longed-for rain and good 


Indians southwest 


fighting cause thereby 
crops. 

And it was a sage hen that, during the 
great flood, covered with her wings the 
doomed crater of fire on Mount Grant, 
fanning the flame to life and therefore 
saving fire for all mankind. 

So down the ages, from the caveman’s 
rock-incised bird figures and Athena’s 
owl, to Minerva, to the beautiful sacred 
Ho-Ho bird of the oriental, forerunner 
of the birth of some great genius, the bird 
has been the subject of artists in clay, 
It has been used for 
enrichment of man’s clothing and uten- 


wood and stone. 


sils, his shelter, and combined with his 
a beautiful link withthe mystic 
flight of time, a messenger into the blue 


religion 


hereafter, a graceful flash of upward 
color toward the heavens. 
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PRIMITIVE BIRD DESIGNS FROM SAVAGE TRIBES 


THE THREE LOWER DESIGNS ARE FROM 


VANCOUVER ISLAND INDIANS OF LONG AGO THE OTHER BIRD DESIGNS ARE FROM AFRICA 
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COPTIC PERIOD DESIGNS 



































COPTIE OR CHRISTIAN EGYPTIAN PERIOD DESIGNS 
ELIMINATED ALL FORMER EGYPTIAN RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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BEAUTIFUL BIRD DESIGNS BYZANTINE 












































THE BEAUTIFUL BYZANTINE BIRD DESIGNS WERE PRODUCED IN WOVEN 
TAPESTRIES, CARVED STONE AND IVORY AND ALSO IN COLORED MOSAICS 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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BYZANTINE SYMBOLIC BIRD DESIGNS 















































WITH THE BYZANTINES THE PEACOCK WAS MUCH USED AS A SYMBOL, AS IT REPRESENTED 
rH} CHURCH OR A BYZANTINE EMPRESS AND WAS AN EMBLEM OF IMMORTALITY 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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DESIGNS FOR POTTERY BORDI 
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THE EARLY DESIGNS OF THE ISLAND OF RHODES 
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CONTAINED MANY POTTERY BORDERS OF BIRD 

















RHODIAN DECORATIVE BIRD MOTIFS 





























THE RHODIAN BIRD DESIGNERS USED GEESE, SWALLOWS, 
AND THE COCK OFTEN AS MOTIFS IN THEIR DECORATIONS 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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ASIATIC BIRD MOTIFS PERSIAN 


























PERSIAN BIRD MOTIFS. SHAH ABBAS I, A GREAT PERSIAN PATRON OF ART, INVITED NOTED 
CHINESE POTTERS TO PERSIA DURING 1600. THIS BROUGHT SOME CHINESE DESIGN INFLUENCE 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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RUSSIAN EUROPEAN BIRD DESIGNS 
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BIRD DESIGNS FROM SIBERIA AND THE CAUCASUS 
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TEXTILE DESIGNS CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN ( 


























BIRD DESIGNS FROM CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN TEXTILES 
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GERMAN HANDICRAFTS DESIGNS 









































MODERN HANDICRAFTS DESIGNS FRENCH 
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ITALIAN DECORATIVE BIRD DESIGNS 























BIRD DESIGNS FROM ITALIAN DECORATIONS 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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4 DECORATIVE BIRD TREE FROM RUSSIA 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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BIRD DESIGNS FROM RUSSIAN HANDICRAFT 
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BIRD DESIGNS CHINESE-JAPANESE 























_. JAPANESE BIRD STENCILS 
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BIRD STENCILS FROM JAPAN THE LARGE STENCIL SHOWS A SUPPORTING 
HAIR NET WHICH SUPPORTS SMALL PARTS DURING THE STENCILING OPERATION 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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BRUSH DRAWINGS HOKUSAI 
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BRUSH DRAWINGS OF BIRDS BY THE JAPANESE MASTER, 
HOKUSAI. EACH BRUSH STROKE WAS PLACED RIGHT 
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HOKUSAI DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 








4 DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT AND RHYTHMI( LINE 
QUALITY ENTERS INTO ALL OF HOKUSAI’S DRAWINGS 
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WOODBLOCK PRINTS 


JAPANESE 








BIRD PANELS PRODUCED IN WOODBLOCK PRINTS BY 
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JAPANESE DECORATIVE PANELS 
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THE CROW IN DECORATIVE PANELS BY JAPANESE ARTISTS 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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BIRD DESIGNS JAVA-MALAY-INDIA 
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DESIGNS FROM THE BIRD, USED IN JAVA, MALAY PENINSULA AND INDIA 
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INDIAN BIRD BORDERS 
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BIRD BORDERS FROM INDIA, SUCH BORDERS ARE APPLIED TO SILVER, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY AND OFTEN ENRICHED WITH GOLD AND PRECIOUS STONES 
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PERUVIAN 


DECORATIVE BIRD MOTIFS 








































































PERUVIAN ALL-OVER BIRD PATTERNS 


















































THE ALL-OVER BIRD PATTERNS AND BIRD BORDERS FROM PERI 
ARE WELL WORTH STUDYING BY THE STUDENT OF DESIGN 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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ABSTRACT DESIGNS NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN HAS DEVELOPED AN ABSTRACT FORM THAT IS USED IN REPEATED | 
ARRANGEMENT ON THEIR POTTERY. THE DARK PANEL SHOWS THIS EVOLUTION OF THE ABSTRACT 
FORM FROM THE MORE NATURAL SHAPE 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN BIRD DESIGNS 

















BIRD DESIGNS FROM PUEBLO INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA. THE PARAQUET ONCE WAS TO BI 
FOUND AS FAR AS SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, AND IS FOUND ON PRE-COLUMBIAN INDIAN POTTERY 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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ABSTRACT BIRD FORMS HOPI INDIANS 
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HOPI BIRD DESIGNS. THE HOPI DESIGNERS HAVE PRODUCED FINE ABSTRACT BIRD FORMS. THE 
EAGLE FEATHER IS A SACRED INDIAN MOTIF. THE LOWER DESIGNS ARE EAGLE FEATHER DESIGNS 
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A GROUP OF BIRD PANEL DECORATIONS BY AUSTRIAN ARTISTS 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 








TWO DECORATIVE BIRD PANELS BY AUSTRIAN DESIGNERS THIS TYPE OF DESIGN HAS BEEN 
ADAPTED BY SOME ART INSTRUCTORS AND USED LARGELY FOR DECORATION OF TEXTILES 
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DECORATIVE BIRD PANELS BY AUSTRIAN ARTISTS 
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HOPI BIRD MOTIES 
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BIRD DESIGNS FROM THE HOPI INDIANS OF ARIZONA 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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BIRD DESIGNS PUEBLO INDIAN 
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BIRDS DESIGNED BY PUEBLO INDIANS, THE CENTER 
UPRIGHT ROW ARE ZUNI SUMMER BIRD DESIGNS 


[he School Arts Magazine, 
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ZUNI INDIAN DESIGNS FOR POTTERY 
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POTTERY BIRD DESIGNS BY THE ZUNI INDIAN 






































NATIVE CRAFTSMANSHIP ZUNI INDIAN 








AR OF WATER 





THE PEOPLE OF ZUNI ARE ALL CRAFTSMEN, CAPABLE OF DOING SOMETHING IN CLOTH, 
SILVER, WEAVING, POTTERY, TURQUOISE, OR HOME BUILDING, AND DOING IT WELL 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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Zuni, the Strangest Art Center in America 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor, School Arts Magazine 


F YOU would see an art center that is 

old, very old, one that has been pro- 
ducing interesting handicrafts for cen- 
turies, you will visit Zuni, nearly fifty 
miles south of Gallup in New Mexico. 
In fact this strangest art center in our 
country is to the Zuni also the actual 
center of the earth. Like our own an- 
cestors of a century or two ago the 
Zunis believe the world to be flat. In 
the far away a guiding god brought them 
to the safest spot in the world, at the 
greatest distance from the edge, and 
here the Zuni built their homes. A 
stone shrine, Hepatina, marks this very 
spot, an illustration of which is shown in 
this article, and you can see this shrine 
which is but a short walk from the 
pueblo. 

As you approach Zuni you will like the 
towering rock mountain which, warm in 
color against a blue sky, dominates the 
country and is a sketch from any point. 
This is Towayalleni, Zuni’s mountain of 
the Sacred Corn. This mountain, known 
also as Thunder Mountain, was a refuge 
for the Zuni after their fight with 
Coronado in 1540 and again in 1632. 
Here they were forced to surrender in 
1692 when De Vargas reconquered the 
pueblos for Spain. 

In the long ago when ‘an offended 
deity flooded the country the Zuni fled 
to the top of Towayalleni and as the 
water rose, a boy and girl were tossed 
from the summit to appease the angry 
god. The children were changed to 
rock pinnacles and the water immediate- 
ly subsided. Today you can see these 


pinnacles which are much revered by the 
old people. Childless couples who travel 
to the base of the pinnacles and there 
plant prayer plumes, are granted the 
children they desire. 

You will find Zuni located on a slight 
hill on the banks of the Zuni river 
which threads itself slowly along the 
plain and empties later into the Little 
Colorado river. Zuni, with a population 
of nearly 2000, is historically the earliest 
pueblo found by the Spaniards. It is 
the remaining representative of one of 


the famous fabled Seven Cities of 
Cibola which led the Spaniards to 
famous discoveries in the sixteenth 


century. It was to Hawakuh, fifteen 
miles southwest of Zuni, the ruins of 
which can still be seen, that the brave 
Fray Marcos in 1539 journeyed and 
returned to Mexico 
courier was killed by the Indians. 

You will enjoy walking through the 
streets of Zuni pueblo with its red rock 
walls and laddered roofs and beehive 
ovens. Dogs, turkeys and 
children will greet you on the streets. 
Wooden stockade corrals roofed with 
straw, shelter the horses and wagons and 
house the sacred eagles. These eagles 
are kept for their tail feathers, sacred 
and necessary for the colorful and many 
ceremonial dances of the Zuni. And do 
not think that the many turkeys are im- 
portant Zuni food, for they too sacrifice 
their tail plumage to feather ceremonies. 
Today Mr. Gobbler proudly plumes his 
tail; tomorrow it is gone. 

If perchance you visit Zuni toward 


when his negro 


burros, 
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rO VISIT ZUNI, LESS THAN FIFTY MILES FROM A RAIL- 
ROAD, IS LIKE STEPPING TWO HUNDRED YEARS INTO THE PAST 
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OLD RUINS TELL OF OLDER GLORIES OF OLD ZUNI 


ONE OF THE SEVEN FABLED CITIES OF CIBOLA 
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THE 
GIRLS 


the end of November, you will find the 
whole pueblo busy harvesting their 
many colored corn and preparing for 
their great feast and corn dance, the 
Shalako. Four colors of corn represent 
the four parts of the world. Blue corn 
for the north; red corn for the south; 
white corn for the east; and yellow corn 
for the west. During ceremonies corn 
clusters of these colors are hung on the 
This Shalaka 
dance is a picturesque affair introduced 


four walls of their rooms. 


by six draped and embroidered effigies 
eight feet high which enter the village at 
sunset and in the Shalako houses start 
the dances which continue all night 
long. The Shalako houses are all the 
new houses built during the year. For 
this reason the living-rooms in Zuni are 
larger than the usual rooms in other 
pueblos, measuring about 20 x 40 feet. 


FLORA ZUNI 
MAKES GOOD 
DRESSES FOR 
SCHOOL 





Each Shalako house is open house to 
all visitors. The dancers dance their 
rhythmic dances in the center of the 
room and the visitors crowd into the 
remaining spaces against the walls. 

In the old times the Navajos swept 
down from the north and harassed the 
pueblo taking all their harvest and 
leaving a trail of ruin. Today they are 
guests at the Shalako, and swoop in for 
the Shalako bread and mutton gravy 
bringing Navajo blankets and silver- 
ware to barter for corn and wheat. 

Zuni of all pueblos will interest you if 
you are interested in art and handicraft 
because it is a veritable handicraft 
center. Not a commercial art center 
but better still a homecraft center. 
Some other pueblos are centered in agri- 
cultural developments and produce no 
handicraft; others may do _ pottery; 
others may do a little turquoise drilling; 
but Zuni practices all the handicrafts 
known to the pueblos. 

The Zuni pueblo is an industrious busy 
group of workers and they do weaving of 
blankets, rugs, belts, clothing and bead 
work. They produce good pottery of 
pleasing forms and delightful design. 
They design and make silver bracelets, 
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rings, necklaces and earrings of very 
good pattern, and drill turquoise and 
shell for ceremonial and wearing pur- 
poses. Their embroidery work for cere- 
monial robes are excellent productions. 
You will want to visit some of the homes. 
An Indian guide will interpret for you 
though many of the younger people as 
well as the older folks will talk English 
with you in pleasing musical voices. 
You will be impressed with the roomy 
houses, with the hand hewed “vega”’ 
timbers that uphold the roof, and the 
fireplaces with pleasing proportions. 
You will enjoy the water ‘‘ollas’’ and 
gourd ladles and perhaps you will meet 
one of the potters who will show you 
some of her work in progress. These 
remarkable potters produce symmetrical 
artistic bowls freehand; not a potter’s 
wheel or other device in the whole pueblo 
And the 
wonderful live designs are all painted 
with little primitive brushes made from 
the fibres of the yucca plant leaf. 

The women of the pueblo make the 
pottery of Zuni which surpasses in 
general excellence the pottery of all other 
pueblos. The clay used is a clay shale 


and there never has been. 


found im layers near the tops of mesas 
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THE 

PUPILS 
HAPPILY 
MARCH 

INTO 
CLASSROOMS 
TO THE TUNE 
OF THE 
TRIANGLE 


This 


Zuni. 
material is mixed with water and then 
kneaded as a baker makes bread; to this 
is added crushed 


which are located near 


lava or pulverized 
fragments of broken pottery. This pre- 
vents cracking or explosion of the pot- 
tery during the firing, as this porous 
substance allows the heat to pass 
through the layer of clay. The kneaded 
clay is next made into a ball. This ball 
is hollowed out with the fingers into the 
shape of a bowl. 
foundation form for all varieties of 
Indian pottery and additional clay strips 
are added, each portion being well con- 
nected before another is added. This 
troweling together of parts is done with 
small pieces of pottery or a piece of 
gourd, which are the only tools used in 
making the pottery. 


This bowl shape is the 
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ZUNI INDIAN 
BUTTERFLY 
DESIGNS 


isntstinrtestnciniennscinticmmectneenn _— 


THE BUTTERFLY IS SACRED TO THE ZUNI AS IT SIGNIFIES “THE BENEFICENCE OF SUMMER " 
AND “‘BRINGS THE WARM SEASON FROM THE LAND OF EVERLASTING SUMMER 
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OLD 
ZUNI JARS 
EARLY 


TYPE 









Starting the jar 







in a basket 
A gourd and finishing 
pottery scraper” * Jar 








MODERN 


ZUNI IS NOTED FOR ITS EXCELLENT POTTERY. EXCAVATIONS HAVE PRODUCED A LARGE VARIETY 
OF DESIGN IN OLD FORMS AND MODERN POTTERY SHOWS EQUAL VERSATILITY GLAZED COLORS AND 
A GREEN COLORING WAS USED BY THE ZUNI POTTERS OF LONG AGO THE MODERN POTTERY IS 
UNGLAZED AND THE COLORS USED ARE WHITE, BLACK, BROWN, ORANGE OR DARK RED 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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THE ZUNI ARE GOOD SILVERSMITHS AND EARRINGS APPEAR TO BE A FAVORITE FORM OF JEWELRY 
THE ABOVE EXAMPLES WERE SKETCHED FROM THOSE WORN BY THE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF THE ZUNI 
DAY SCHOOL, ALL UNDER FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE SOME OF THE GIRLS WERE WEARING SMALL 
THORNS, WHICH PIE"CE THE EAR LOBE WITHOUT PAIN, IN PREPARATION FOR THE USE OF EARRINGS 
TURQUOISE STONES ARE USED WITH MEXICAN SILVER FOR PUEBLO JEWELRY AND ARE PREFERRED 
TO GOLD OR DIAMONDS 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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THE ZUNI FIREPLACES ARE ATTRACTIVE AND ARTISTICALLY BUILT AND ALL ARE DIFFERENT OF 
THE TWO DOZEN FIREPLACES SKETCHED THE ZUNI COULD TELL ME IN JUST WHOSE HOME EACH FIRE- 
PLACE WAS LOCATED. THE MAN IN THE SKETCH ABOVE IS DRILLING TURQUOISE BEADS 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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Bowls and baskets or bottoms of old 
water jars are used for stands while 
making the pottery and when the form 
is completed it is placed in the sun todry. 
The surface is then covered with a white 
calcareous earth mixed with water until 
of a milky consistency. A smooth 
white stone is used to polish the entire 
outer surface of the pottery. 

The pigments used in painting the de- 
signs are secured from nearby mesas and 
are usually a blackish-brown, a light 
brick red or sometimes a dark red. 
These pigments are ground with a stone 
mortar and then painted on the surface 
with a yucca fibre brush. 

To produce the firing the pottery is 
grouped together on a level portion of 
ground. Coarsely broken dried manure 
obtained from the corrals is stacked 
around and over the pottery forming a 
kiln. This kiln then is ignited at 
several points. 

The elk or deer and the bird appear 
often on Zuni pottery. An arrow or tri- 
angle line runs from the heart to the 
mouth. As the Zuni art is one of sym- 
bols, it is said that this design denotes 
that ‘‘the mouth speaks from the heart.” 
The little open space left on either side 
of the arrow is the entrance trail for the 
source of breath of life. In fact the old 
potters are careful never to complete : 
circular line or to close up a form com- 
pletely on their pottery. If this “exit 
trail of life’’ was closed, something fear- 
ful might happen. The Indian potter 
considers a piece of pottery finished as a 
“Made Being.” She gives the some- 
thing about the vessel a personal exist- 
ence. They feel that the noise of a pot 
when struck or when simmering is the 
voice of its associated being. The clang 
when it breaks is the ery of this being 


when it escapes from the vessel. That 
it has departed is argued from the fact 
that it never resounds as it did when 
whole. 

The potter never sings, whistles, or 
makes musical sounds, or permits such 
sounds during the making of the pottery. 
To do so might provoke the Pottery 
Being. This Being so incited might 
strive to come out and thereby break the 
vessel in so doing. The Zuni go to 
pottery for their water and for their corn 
and meals. They go to them as a child 
goes to his mother. They therefore 
attach a conscious existence to their 
pottery and it is identified with all their 
ceremonials and buried with their dead. 

The Zuni blankets are woven on a 
loom typical of Zuni. It is unlike the 
Navajo loom. The girdles or belts are 
woven on a narrow loom arrangement, 
one end of which is fastened to a pole and 
the other held by the worker. 

The silverwork is made by the men 
who use simple bellows and a fireplace 
and shape and decorate the silver with 
primitive tools. The turquoise is drilled 
with a simple device which revolves a file 
point through the stone. The turquoise 
is polished on other stones. 

And after you have become ac- 
quainted with the village, visited the old 
ruined church, watched the women carry 
water in their jars from the river or the 
wells, the long remembered part of your 
trip will be to visit the Zuni government 
schools. The school group at Blackrock, 
four miles distant, is a fine school fo 
older students under the direction of 
Mr. G. A. Trotter, superintendent of 
Zuni government work. The day school 
at Zuni for smaller children is a pro- 
gressive, clean organization under Leo 
F. Walker, principal _In this school six 
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rHE CHILDREN OF THE ZUNIS ARE TAUGHT HOW TO DO VARIOUS HANDICRAFT, USING THEIR OWN 
DESIGNS. IN MANUAL TRAINING THEY ARE SHOWN HOW TO MAKE USEFUL THINGS FOR THEIR HOMES 
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teachers dispense the three R’s and also a 
lot of sanitary and artistic information. 
The girls are taught different forms of 
sewing, and also cooking. The boys are 
taught gardening and carpenter work. 
The school also is somewhat of a com- 
missary department, distributing com- 
plete outfits to every child. 

The children’s health is watched by a 
doctor and the school attendance is 
checked up by a probation Indian officer. 
“Harry” Paquin, a bright alert Zuni 
young man, was my guide but he could 
accompany me only after he had pro- 
jected his head into each schoolroom 
after ‘“‘taking in” hour to see if any 
pupils were playing “hookey.”” Harry 
was used to rounding up tardy children 
and knew how to round up the inter- 
esting pottery and weavings that I 
needed for Museum purposes. But the 
children of Zuni enjoy their school and 
the days I was there no hookey players 
were evident. One little fellow brought 
in by Harry proved to be a candidate 





needing a new pair of shoestrings which 
was promptly supplied by Mr. Walker. 

The school at Blackrock is producing 
excellent results in art work under the 
direction of Clara Brignac, who knows 
the children’s interest in art work and is 
achieving much through them. At Zuni 
a program of securing woman weavers 
and woman potters to teach these fine 
old arts to the children has been started. 
This plan should be encouraged and en- 
larged and fostered in every other Indian 
pueblo. Without doubt this old art in 
the very oldest and strangest art center 
in America is an asset of great value to 
American art history. It is after all an 
art which by its isolation has remained 
primitive and unspoiled. If it can be en- 
couraged to grow and remain unspoiled 
to continue into other generations then 
we will have achieved and passed on a 
heritage to the next generation, a value 
greater than that securable through 
ultra-modern art tendencies of any 


type. 
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TWO DESIGN PATTERNS FROM PUEBLO INDIAN MOTIFS BY LEON BAKST, INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN 

DESIGNER. THE COLOR SENSE OF THIS GENERATION WAS KEYED UP LARGELY THROUGH BAKST’S 

INFLUENCE. HE STRONGLY ADVOCATED AMERICAN DESIGNERS RECEIVING THEIR INSPIRATION 

FROM AMERICAN SOURCES. HIS DEATH PREVENTED HIS FOLLOWING HIS PLAN TO CONTINUE WITH 
THE INDIAN MOTIFS 
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The Bird in Primary Art Work 


HE bird has always been a welcome 

subject to the children of the 
primary grades. Whether the bird is 
drawn in crayon or pencil, or whether it 
is done in colors with paints or cut 
papers, it is a happy hour’s work looked 
forward to by the little artists. 

If the bird is taught as being a simple 
subject, and the teacher demonstrates 
how an oval or egg shape first sketched, 
with a circle form added, can be made 
into a bird by adding a beak, tail and 
legs, the children will carry on from that 
point and produce birds of many types. 

Different birds can be produced by 
elongating the bills, or lengthening the 
legs. The tail may be made long or 
the head topped with crests of different 
types. 


This will develop interest in different 
kinds of birds, their habits and where 
they live, their different songs, what 
famous poems have said about birds, 
their usefulness to mankind, and how 
different people in different parts of the 
world have used bird designs on the 
things they have made. 

Then the children will want to make 
toys from bird designs, they can decorate 
boxes and booklet covers and many other 
objects with their designs. Stencils or 
cut paper designs, or simple block prints 
can be made in linoleum or rubber erasers 
for decorating cloth. 

The pinnacle of enthusiasm for the 
little folks is reached when they produce 
a decorated useful something by them- 
selves. 











PAPER PULP AS A BIRD MODELING MEDIUM 
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Paper Pulp as a Bird Modeling Medium 


AGNES JEAN DOUGLASS 
Art Director, State Normal School, Platteville, Wisconsin 


APER pulp is by no means a new 

medium and many teachers have 
used it for the making of maps in relief 
and on the sandtable for representing 
snow or for covering an adobe house. 
Still as a modeling medium it does not 
seem to be so commonly used or its value 
fully appreciated. 

Paper pulp is inexpensive and easy to 
prepare. Almost any kind of old paper 
torn into small bits, covered with water 
and stirred a few times each day will be- 
come pulp-like and ready for use in a 
week’s time. Before using, the water 
is pressed out until the softened paper 
is quite dry; then a little paste or glue is 
added to give an adhesive quality. Care 
must be used not to add enough paste 
to make the mixture too sticky to handle 
or heavy when dry. 

For modelling fruits and vegetables or 
animals without long legs the pulp is 
used very much as clay, and a little 
practice will aid in determining the 
proper consistency for producing satis- 
factory results. Animals with long legs, 
and birds, may be modeled upon a simple 
framework of wire. The wire does not 
need to be heavy as in clay work for there 
is practically no weight to the pulp form 
when dry. Even a very thin layer will 
not crack and break away from the wire, 


so we are able to have animals standing 
on long, slender legs for the sandtable 
and stage. If by chance the forms 
should become cracked through too 
rapid drying or accidentally broken, they 
can be mended with a little paste. 

Perhaps the greatest joy and satis- 
faction comes from being able to model 
light and feathery birds that will perch 
in a swing or stand poised with out- 
stretched wings from a slender branch. 
The surface can be left with a rough 
texture, producing the appearance of 
feathers, and the wire of the legs made 
long enough to wind around the perch, 
forming toes. When perfectly dry the 
birds may be painted with tempera colors 
or calcimine to which a little glue has 
been added. 

The result will bring joy to the pri- 
mary children and a feeling of satisfaction 
to the most critical upper grade pupil 
who may model and paint birds in corre- 
lation with nature study or elementary 
science. Because pupils of all ages are 
greatly interested in the problem of 
making these life-like birds, I am suggest- 
ing the work as a good project for rural 
schools where many times all grades 
must work together, and too often the 
supply of material for construction work 
is very limited. 
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STUDENTS WHO ARE TRAINED TO VISUALIZE NATURAL FORMS “IN THE ROUND GRASP MORE READILY) 
THE MEDIUMS WHEREIN LINE IS USED TO EXPRESS FORM THE ABOVE BIRDS WERE MODELED WITH 
PAPER PULP BY STUDENTS, AS DESCRIBED BY MISS DOUGLASS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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ORIGINAL BIRD DESIGNS ACOMA INDIAN CHILDREN 
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ORIGINAL BIRD DESIGNS BY ACOMA INDIAN CHILDREN, UNDER TEN YEARS OF AGE, 
IN THE ACOMITA SCHOOL, ACOMITA, NEW MEXICO, ARTHUR DIXON, PRINCIPAL 
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BIRD BLOTTER CORNERS 
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Use the blotter Pad 
with the colortul 
corners on your study 
So) and the extra parts Ps desk 

folded back like this , 

















© These finished 
blotter corners are 
then pasted to-the 
bottom corners of 
@ plece of Cardboard 
G Dlotter nearly the 
Same size will Sit 
into the corners - 

















SIMPLE BIRD CORNERS CUT FROM COLORED PAPER MAKE ATTRACTIVE BLOTTER PADS 
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BIRD POSTERS MINNEAPOLIS 




















SAVE THE 








BIRD POSTERS FROM THE SCHOOLS OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., BESS ELEANOR FOSTER, ART SUPERVISOR 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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MINNEAPOLIS BIRD POSTERS 
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A GROUP OF WELL DONE BIRD POSTERS BY THE CHILDREN OF 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., BESS ELEANOR FOSTER, SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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BIRD CUT-OUTS—A SCHOOLROOM PROJECT 














A GOOD SCHOOLROOM PROJECT IS THE GROUPING OF BIRDS, MADE BY DIFFERENT CHILDREN WITH 
CUT-OUT COLORED PAPER, ONTO A BRANCH OF A TREE OR TREE LIMBS CUT FROM LARGE PIECES OF 
PAPER PASTED ONTO THE BLACKBOARD 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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ALL-OVER CUT PAPER PATTERNS 





PAPER CUTOUTS 


ALSO ASSEMBLING SCRAP PIECES INTO 
SUGGESTIVE FORMS 


FIND FORMS 
FROM 
LEFTOVER 
site By 


ae. ee 


BOOK PLATE 


TWO ASSEMBLED 
FROM LEFT-OVER PIECES 








DUPLICATE MOTIFS FOR ALL-OVER PATTERNS FROM CUT PAPER CAN BE EASILY PRODUCED BY FOLDING 
THE PAPER SEVERAL TIMES THE USE OF THE SCRAPS IN ASSEMBLING OTHER MOTIFS, IS A GOOD 
INVENTIVE DESIGN PROBLEM 
The School Arts Magazine, April 1928 
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A BIRD HOUSE BORDER 
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A Bird House Border 


ETHEL WILLIAMS 


Covington, Georgia 


OW that spring is with us once more 
we are all looking for new ideas in 
art and crafts work. Recently in our 
classes we worked out a very attractive 
bird house border for the blackboard. 
It gave good training in design and color 
and when completed was a delight to 
everyone. We correlated this problem 
with our nature study work and made it 
at the time we were studying bird life. 
The pattern 
effective and simple in construction. 


shown here is very 
The construction work is profitable to 
the child and can be very accurately and 
neatly done if patterns are furnished. 
First, cut out on heavy outlines, cut- 
Using parts 
as patterns, cut parts from 
colored paper, either having all the 


ting out space for window. 
similar 


houses one color or different colors. All 
the houses of bright yellow drawing 
paper are attractive, giving a brightness 
to the Fold on dotted 
Paste roof to house at back, placing A to 
A', B to B', C to C', and E to E'. The 


room. lines. 


saves and porch coming out beyond the 
body of the house are unusual features 
and give a realistic impression to the 
border. Also the space left open for 
the window, showing the blackboard 
through, is effective. When porch has 
been folded and roof pasted into place 
the house is ready to be placed on the 
Apply just a little paste to back 
of house and lower end of post to paste 


board. 


house on board. 

About twelve inches below top of 
board draw a green chalk line full length 
of board or length desired for border, to 
form base line of border. Paste houses 
at regular intervals along top of board, 
having end of post resting on base line. 
Draw grass between houses. Strokes of 
green chalk make the grass. If children 
can find pictures of birds appropriate 
sizes, they might be pasted along the 
board in flying attitudes or on the 
grass. 

These and similar ideas can also be 
used on spring posters and booklets. 


A Wildflower Pledge 


It’s Wildflower Day throughout the land, 
Let’s join the wildflower savers’ band 
And pledge ourselves to Nature’s cause 
By helping to observe her laws; 

Lets show our love for everything 

That blooms to pleasure us in spring, 

By plucking with the greatest care 

Our wild bouquets, and leave a share 

Of flowers so that they can seed 

And germinate for next vear’s need; 


Let’s pledge ourselves to leave the roots 
And all the tender, budding shoots 

So they can grow for other Mays 

And gladden other Wildflower Days; 
Let’s leave a heritage of joys 

For flower loving girls and boys, 

Who in the years to come will bless 

Us for our care and thoughtfulness. 


—Maude Wood Henry 














WILLIAMS A BIRD HOUSE BORDER 


BIRD HOUSE BORDERS 


FOR THE BLACK 5OARG weirs 


USE COLORED 
PAPERS 





: wee PASTE EAVES 
FRONT OF HOUSE TO BACK 


POST 


THIS INTERESTING PROBLEM IN CUT-OUT PAPER FOR A BLACKBOARD BORDER, CAN CREATE EN 
rHUSIASM, AS THE STUDENTS CAN SEE THEIR EFFORTS PUT TO VERY PRACTICAL DECORATIVE USE IN 
THE SCHOOLROOM DESIGNED AND MADE BY THE PUPILS OF THE GRADES IN COVINGTON, GEORGIA, 
ETHEL WILLIAMS, TEACHER 
School Arts Magazine, Apr / 
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TEXTILE DESIGNS PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








TEXTILE DESIGNS USING PRIMITIVE BIRD MOTIFS FOR A REPEAT, DRAWN BY STUDENTS OF MISS 
SHEPARD IN THE MONROE SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZONA. MISS GLADYS HENDERSON, ART SUPERVISOR 
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WITH OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
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Fine and Industrial Ar 
ATLANTA ** GA’ 








HE unselfish disposition, the genial 
personality, and the professional 
attitude of Miss Elise Boylston have 
come down to her from a family of men 
and women who have contributed much 
to the world, and bestowed philan- 
thropies institutions of 
The blood of scientists runs 
in her veins, one of her grandfathers 
having introduced inoculation for small- 
pox. The Boylstons of Boston were 
benefactors of Harvard University, and 
their wonderful personalities and dis- 
positions have been passed on to their 
posterity. 
There breathes in the life of Miss 
Boylston the valor and bravery and 
courage of many distinguished officers of 


upon many 


America. 
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Friends 


the 
Added to these charms of Colonial life is 
the atmosphere of the Old South, her 


Revolutionary and Civil Wars. 


parents having been born and reared in 
Charleston, 8. C., the home of American 
aristocracy. Having imbibed this spirit 
she expresses in her life the outpouring 
of the culture of that period which made 
this section the mecca of the world. 

She spent her early life among the wild 


flowers. She knew where the first 
anemones grew, and could find the 
sweetest of shrubs. Living thus, she 


came to understand the beauty of the 
world of nature about her. She is not 
only a natural artist, but a poet of no 
mean ability. Beautiful thoughts came 
to her before she was able to write them. 
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Music, art, and poetry seemed to breathe 
in her life. One of her earliest games of 
play was a gift shop where paper lan- 
terns, toy furniture, and cut-outs were 
sold to the neighborhood children for 
pins. When she was ten years old, she 
formed a literary club, gathered four 
kindred spirits about her, and suggested 
that they write a book which she had 
already outlined. They did so; and 
though the results were never offered for 
publication, they were highly satisfac- 
tory to the authors, at least. 

Her talent for art early showed itself, 
and she has followed this most delightful 
of vocations with an enthusiasm which 
communicates itself to the teachers and 
children with whom she works. She is 
original, enjoys doing the unusual, and 
combines the practical with the idealistic. 
She is a graduate of the Atlanta schools; 
and after having taught all the elemen- 
tary grades, she was a Normal critic 
teacher when she became the assistant 
in art supervision to Miss Charlotte 
Gage Smith, from whom she received 
valuable inspiration. She is an untiring 
student, and has studied at Columbia, 
the University of Wisconsin, Berkshire 
School of Art, Snow-Froehlich School, 
Art Institute of Chicago, and Pratt 
Institute. 


One of Miss Boylston’s characteristics 
is her love for animals and birds, 
especially chickens. Ske keeps a few 
pets which were brought from a large 
flock of Orpingtons at her summer home. 
They are now five years old, and have 
reached an interesting degree of intelli- 
gence. They know their names, re- 
spond to simple orders such as “Scratch 
the ground,” and often carry on quite 
lengthy conversations with their owner. 
They are very gentle, and when one is 
frightened, it runs to her and lays its head 
onher lap. They pull her hair and dress 
when they wish to be noticed, and peck 
each other when one is getting too much 
attention. They adore being lifted to 
the perch, and often call for a long time 
in the hope that each will be put on its 
particular spot, and given a last pat for 
the night. 

Miss Boylston and Miss Smith have 
together established a unique summer 
art school in the mountains of North 
Georgia; and so successful has this been 
that, although only four years old, it is 
fully accredited by the state. 

Miss Boylston has indeed an interest- 
ing life, and a delightful and intriguing 
future toward which to work. 


Wituis A. SuTTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 











ean must work. That is certain as 
the sun. But he may work grudging- 
ly; or he may work gratefully; he may 
work as a man, or he may work as a 
machine. He cannot always choose 
his work, but he can do it in a gen- 
erous temper, and with an uplooking 
heart. There is no work so rude that 
he may not exalt it; there is no work 
so impassive that he may not breathe 
a soul into it; there is no work so dull 
that he may not enliven it. 
—Henry Giles. 
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Learn the message of Art 
through the ages from 


The University Prints 





Our Collection contains reproductions of all 
the well-known works done by the world’s 
great masters, beginning with the early 
Egyptian and going down to modern times. 
Sample Sets . . 
Grade Sets . . 


Catalogee . . «+ Se. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


11 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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The Ideal Old World Tour 


and Prague 


The pleasures of leisurely old world 
travel with a most carefully planned 
itinerary and the cultural values of an 
attractive Art program delightfully 
combined. 


France, Italy (Sail from Genoa to Naples 
on S. S. CONTE GRANDE), Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, England. 

A Tour of Quality and Interest. 


Directors of Art Program: 


MR. FOREST GRANT, Director of Art, New York 
City High Schools. 


MISS M. ROSE COLLINS, Hunter College, Metropol: 


tan Museum. 
MR. EUGENE PETERSON, Pratt Institute, N. Y. © 


MISS MARY McMUNIGLE, Schenley High School, 
Marywood College. 


Art Course approved by two 
colleges for Credit 


Inclusive Fare—%575 and up 





The American Institute 


of Educational Travel 
585 Fifth Avenue, New ’ York 








ART PILGRIMAGE TO PRAGUE 


including 
France, Italy, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria 
Holland, Hungary, Roumania, Turkey, Greece 


Special lectures and courses by 
Dr. Henry Turner Battey, Pror. Artuur B. Ciark, Mr. Orro F. Ece, Mr. Vesper L. Georc! 


Companionship, Instruction, Inspiration, College Credit, a Glorious Vacation 
Separate sailing to the Mediterranean under Mr. Augustus F. Rose 


Send for detailed program 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS - - 


-  447-S Park Square Building, Boston 








Set up your kit in: 


SKETCH WITH GERRIT A. BENEKER 





Mont St. Michel, Carcassonne, Avignon, Monte Carlo, Naples, 
Cairo, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Tiberias, Nazareth, Damascus, Crete, Gallipoli, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Mycenae, Epidaurus, Paris, London, Carnarvon. 
Companionship, instruction, inspiration, a glorious vacation 

Send for circular 


Gerrit A. Beneker 447 Park Square Building 


Boston, Massachusetts 











Health Pictures to Color 


Packet 1 contains 10 plates of wording and 10 colored 
illustrations all on the subject of Health. 

Wording to be used as a Reading lesson and illustrations 
for Oral English, Spelling and Hygiene. Price 65 cents. 
Packet 2 contains 20 outlines to be colored for Art work 
which impresses the child with Hygiene. Price 45 cents. 

Address C. R. BLOOMER 


161 Third Street Stewart Manor Long Island 











BASKETRY MATERIALS 

Basketry and chair caning are rapidly becoming very 
popular in the schools and in the home, as they are 5 racti- 
cal, interesting, easy to learn andtodo. We sel! materials 
of the finest quality, reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, 
Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, braided 
straw, rush, willow, pine need! es, books, tools, dyes. Send 
15 cents for 65-page catalogue containing directions and 
illustrations of over 500 different articles 

Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc. 
36 Everett Street Allston Station Boston 34, Mass. 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


N the Arts, Crafts and Professions, 

VENUS Pencils hold a preeminent 
place. They are regarded as an invaluable 
aid in the successful 
production of 
sketch, plan, or 
wn a un- 
equalled for any /; 
drawing or writ- / / 
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HESE two Book- 
lets will be of in- 
terest to art students, 
draftsmen and in- 
structors. 

Sent free on request 


‘ 


The largest selling 


Quality pencil in 
the world 


black degrees 
—3 copying 


Plain ends, per doz. . . $1.00 
Rubber ends, per doz. . $1.20 


At Stationers & Stores throughout the World 


American Lead Pencil Company 
214 Fifth Avenue New York 


ae oe ae ee Mail coupon for free sample —— — — — 
Send samples VENUS degrees checked and a VENUS ERASER 
For bold, heavy lines 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching. . . 2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines 2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines . . 7H-8H-9H 


Name — 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Eastern Arts 
Association, Hartford, Conn., April 18 to 21, 1928 
Under the direction of Mr. Joseph Wiseltier, State 
Supervisor of Art Education, general chairman of 
the local committee, a great program has been 
arranged. The usual complement of high grade 
speakers will be there. There will be the annual 
reunions of clubs and alumni associations. The 
commercial men will be there with the latest in 
material and equipment for use in the arts. Educa- 
tional exhibits will be out of the ordinary. Besides 
members’ exhibits and school exhibits, there will be 
on view the American Exhibit for the Sixth Inter- 
national Art Congress at Prague, showing in graphic 
form the most progressive features of art education 
in America. By all means, stop everything and go 
to the Eastern Arts Meeting. 

Og 

\NOTHER MEETING of special interest to voca- 
tional and art teachers of the middle west is the 
Western Arts Association Convention. This will 
be held in Indianapolis this year, and will open on 
May 2 forfour days. The dividing line between the 
territory of the Eastern and the Western Arts 
\ssociations is so fine, the best way for those on the 
border is to attend both. 

*. 


~° 


Let Us Once More remind our readers of the 
Sixth International Congress for Art Education, 
Drawing, and art in Industry, which convenes in 
Prague, from Monday, July 30 to Sunday, August 5, 
inclusive. The important thing now is to make 
reservation for the tour. There are several ways to 
go and many there are who are going. Bookings are 
rapidly being completed for some of these popular 
tours. Make haste! 

THe Art ALLIANCE of America announces a Rug 
Design Competition for prizes offered by the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
The purpose of this competition is to direct the 
attention of professional designers and art students 
to the fertile field for creative design which is offered 
by rug designing. The prizes are quite worth while 

the highest, $1,000.00 to the leading professional 
artist; second prize, $500.00; third prize, $250.00 
Then there are several prizes to be awarded to the 
leaders among students in school groups. The 
contest is now open and will close on the 24th of 
\pril. For all information, address Secretary, Rug 
Design Competition, Art Alliance of America, 65 
Kast 56th Street, New York, N. Y 

*, 


o,° 


HeLtes For Birp Stupy Beautiful colored 
pictures of birds, leaflets, bird pins and outline 
drawings on paper suitable for crayon or water 
color work are now available in large quantities for 
teachers and children of Massachusetts This offer 
made by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies renders it possible for young people to 
secure authentic literature and pictures of some of 
our best known wild birds, by the method of forming 
simple Junior Audubon Clubs in the schools, boy and 
girl scout groups, or young people’s societies of 
similar character. The undertaking has proven 
wonderfully successful. Since it was started 6,603 
Junior Bird Clubs have been formed in Massachu- 
setts with a total membership of 214,147. The 
object of this campaign is to cultivate in the mind of 
the youth of the land a better appreciation of the 
value of wild bird life to mankind. 

Samples of the pictures drawn by America’s lead- 
ing bird artists, together with full explanations and 
plans for teaching bird study, will be sent to any 
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teacher or other leader of children’s groups upon 
receipt of request sent to National Association of 
\udubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York. 


2. 
“° 


‘ArT AND INpustRY have always lived on far 
removed streets in the world. Today they are 
neighbors. Art has come out of the museums and 
has cast its influence on the simplest commonplace 
objects in use today. Everyone is familiar with the 
enormous aesthetic influence that has been felt in 
the motor industry; but few appreciate the beautify- 
ing touch that has turned kitchen utensils, door 
knobs, flower pots and the most humdrum furnish- 
ings into things of beauty.’’ 

With these introductory words the Jordan Marsh 
Company, Boston, announce the opening, on March 
5, of the “International Exposition of Art in 
Trade.”’ This company, with an advisory com- 
mittee of twenty recognized authorities on art, 
conceived this Exposition and collected exhibits 
from all parts of the civilized world, with the primary 
purpose of arousing the public to the influence of 
art on the commodities of everyday life 

In the presence of the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts as guest of honor, and with 
the Consuls of Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy, at the tables, this great Exposition was 
officially opened at a luncheon given by the Jordan 
Marsh Company. 

Under the patronage and auspices of the Asso- 
ciation Francaise D’Expansion and D’Exchanges 
(\rtistique about 200 pictures and several interesting 
pieces of sculpture from the Salon D’Automne were 
loaned for the exposition. 

Tapestries from the Gobelins, Beauvais and 
\ubusson were exhibited under a special dispensa- 
tion from the French government. 

Choice china from the French National factories 
at Sevres, glassware from the leading glassmakers of 
France, rare silks from Lyons, the famous wrought 
iron work of Paul Kiss and Edgar Brandt, the 
leading furniture designers representing the classical 
antique and modern influences, pewter, mirrors, 
lamps, sculpture, bookbinding, modern and ancient, 
Oriental art, these are all part of the exhibitions 
placed throughout the entire store 

\ gallery of travel posters showing the immense 
artistic progress which the romance of travel has 
produced has been collected from all over the world. 
This is an absolutely unique exhibition and will 

rouse everyone to the tremendous artistic force 
which is abroad in commerce 

Further details of the collection must be omitted 
Che significance of this really ambitious attempt to 
correlate art and industry, art and commerce, art 
ind life, is apparent to all who have observed the 
program of art education. This is a beginning—we 

re approaching wonderful days 

The advisory committee which has worked 
enthusiastically with Jordan Marsh Company to 
make this Exposition a success is comprised of the 
following people: W. T. Aldrich, President Society 
of Arts and Crafts, Boston; Richard F. Bach, Assoc- 
ciate in Industrial Arts, Metropolitan Museum, New 
York; Henry Hunt Clark, Director of Design, 
Museum School, Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
l. Jefferson Coolidge, President Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts; George H. Edgell, Dean of the Faculty of 
\rchitecture, Harvard University; William Emerson 
\.B., Head of the School of Architecture, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Royal B. Farnum, 
Principal Massachusetts School of Arts; William 
\rms Fisher, Vice-President Boston Art Club; 
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3-Student 
Art Table 


For economy, as well as convenience, 
this Kewaunee No. 410 Art Table can- 
not be surpassed. 


As will be observed in the illustration, 
three perpendicular private compart- 
ments, opening in front, provide indi- 
vidual space for boards, instruments 
and materials, while a general drawer is 
provided for classroom equipment. 


This is one of the most popular Tables 
on the market. It is already in use in 
many schools. 

We are manufacturers of a very complete 
line of Art and Mechanical Drawing 
Tables. Write for our complete Book 
of Illustrations 


. . 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Designers and Manufacturers of Art and 
Mechanical Drawing Room Furniture 


for Schools and Colleges 


Kewaunee-Economy Plant No. 2 
Adrian, Mich. 
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Men are Square 


ageing copyrighted subject from 
the collection of the Art Extension 
Society. Reproduced by color photog- 
raphy directly from the original paint- 
ing under the direction of the artist. 


This is one Of the many exclusive 
American subjects available in Artext 
Prints and Juniors for classroom display 
and notebook work. Write for free 
sample and circular. 


Complete sample set of 180 Artext Juniors, 
will be sent post-paid for $3.00. Study text 
with lesson plan, 75 cents additional. 


A list of 100 subjects available in Artextra 
Prints, averaging in size 16 x 20 inches and 
published at $3.00 per copy, is now ready for 
free distribution. 


Teach Art Appreciation by means of good 
color prints, and insist on Artext publications, 
the only large collection of color reproductions 
made exclusively from the original paintings 
and under the direction of the museum au- 
thorities. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 


Raymond P. Ensign, Educational Director 


New York Office 
Tue Art CentER 


Order Division 
Westport, Conn. 
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Better Art Teaching 


Modern Developments in 
Education Will Help You 


In the modern concept of education, 
\rt is an important factor 


The National Education Association, 
and the Federated Council on Art Ed- 
ucation have studied the function of 
Art in relation to life...and have de- 
termined what Art Education must 
accomplish if its function is to be 


properly fulfilled. 


The principles developed by these or- 
ganizations will help YOU in your 
teaching. 


The text and reference books offered 
by our School Art Department meet 
the demand for material which is based 
on the modern developments in Art 
Education. Write for complete infor- 
mation. 


Ask particularly about CORRELATED 
ART and PRACTICAL DRAWING. 


The PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPAN 
DALLAS CHICAG 
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12 Colors 


NIQUE 


TRADE MARK REGD 


THIN LEAD 
COLORED PENCIL 


Makes fine lines in color $1-00 
per doz. 


} 










UST the pencils you 

need for checking, 
figuring, underscor- 
ing, blueprints, etc. 








Have the thinnest 
colored leads of great 
strength and durability. 
Easily sharpened in a 
pencil sharpener. 

The 12 colors are ideal 

as symbols for executives 


Blue Purple Pink 
Red Brown Lt. Blue 
Green Orange Lt. Green 
White Yellow Maroon 


At all dealers or write direct 


American Lead Pencil Company 
214 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘ Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils C , 
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ie ALISTS’ TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
ig in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 




















TO HAVE 
and TO HOLD 


Artists demand of paper that 
it be absolutely workable.. 

subject to necessary erasures 
and revisions and that it pre- 
serve the finished work in- 
definitely. 


| Artists have found that What- 
man Drawing Papers meet 
these demands. 





Send for samples 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc. 
7-11 Spruce Street, New York, N.Y. 








EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 








For Art Study Classes 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 





Aurora Guido Reni 


Reproductions of The World's Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Childrer 

All different. Size 54 x8 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


Three Cents Each for 20 or m §Send $1.00 for 
} Common Birds with a very brie f description of each 








; Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
\ Size, 22x28 inches including the margin. $1.00 cach 
G for two or more; $1.25 for one. Postpaid. 
oe oo) WHATMAN CATALOGUE feo pase Gataloaue ol 
a | Genuine HandMade 
DRAWING PAPERS ‘he Pert Pictures CG 
: BOX 10, MALDEN, MASS. 
Sond Now! fr INTERIOR 
Beautiful Easter Designs 
oe © DECORATION 
4 COLORED BY HAND he wane 
a STUDY AT HOME 
These Scribner cards are being used by the thousands Practical Training by delightful method 


for teaching the principles of Good Design, Decorative 
Arrangement, Harmonious Color, and Appreciation of 
Beauty. Send a trial order; furnish water colors or 
colored crayons; and enjoy with the children the making 
of Beautiful Easter Greetings 


Arthur W. Scribner 


10 Pearl Street Lawrence, Mass. 








conducted by leading authorities. Color 
harmony, fabrics, period styles, furni- 
ture arrangement, curtains and all 
fundamentals. Cultural or complete 
professional preparation. 
Send for free booklet 

Home Study Course — Booklet 15A 

Resident Course - — Booklet ISR 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 

578 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Edward Forbes, Director of William Hayes Fogg 
{rt Museum; Vesper George, Director, Vesper 
} George School of Art; Walter Kilham, Chairman, 
} Committee of Civic and Industrial Art, Chamber of 

Commerce, Boston; H. P. Macomber, Society of 
» Arts and Crafts, Boston; Harley Perkins, Art 
Editor, Boston Transcript; Miss Ethel Power, Editor, 
House Beautiful; Prof. Chas. R. Richards, Director 
Industrial Art, General Education Board, New 
York City; Miss Grace W. Ripley, Costume De- 
{ signer; Hubert Ripley, President, Boston Soc iety of 
Architects: Paul Sachs, Associate Director of William 


ll 





ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Reeds, Rafia, Dyes, Sweet Grass, Basket Bases 
Tooling Calf and all Leather Craft Supplies 
Beads, Yarns, Looms, Oil and Water Colors 
Parchment Shades and 200 other interesting item 
n our Catalogues; Free on request 
THE JAYSON CO.. INC. 

Dept. A 22 West 49th St., N. Y. 








Hays Fogg Art Museum; Walter H. Siple, As- 


sistant to the Directors of the William Hays Fogg 


Art Museum; Henry D. Sleeper, Interior Decorator. 
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Everyone has a pencil, 
everyone likes birds, 
combine the two with 


Birds in Pencil 


by Frances M. Beem 


Where shall we begin? Miss Beem answers, “‘Start 
right out on rough sketches to show general propor- 
tions, get action, exaggerate.” If that is what you 
\ want in your class then these plates will help you. 
} “ BLUE «AY . : as 

ere ¢ If you want more detailed sketches... then you'll 


a $$$ 








find these here, too. 

Miss Beem has organized a course of 20 problems which you may use in your class 
... the course is printed in folder form and enclosed in each portfolio. 

Think of the fun and good work resulting from these eight plates showing the Owl, 
Canary, Eagle, Sea Gull, Parrot, Blue Jay, Wren, Chickadee, and Sparrow. Eac! 
one of these 7” x 10” plates will put new life and interest in the pencil drawing 
your class. Price, 75 cents 


20 sets for schoolroom use $13.50 





SCHOOL POSTERS 


by John T. Lemos 

This portfolio contains 24 plates. Sixteen plates are in 
outline problem form with sketches for references. The 
last 8 plates are reproductions of finished posters as com- 
pleted by schools all over the United States. 
\ special four-page folder of instructions written by John 
sa Lemos is enclosed with each portfolio. 
Subjects covered are: Clean-up Week, Good Be Oks, Civic 
Pride, Kindness to Animals, Good Health, School Play. 
Baseball, Football and Track Meet Posters. 

Price, $1.50 postpaid 











HISTORY of COSTUME DESIGN 


by Eudora Sellner 


‘Twenty-four plates showing 48 different costumes which 
trace the development of costumes from the Early 
Kgvptian Period through the Victorian Period. The 
plates are large, 7 x 10 inches. Each costume is de- 
scribed. Color notes using the Munsell system give you 
the color key for all parts of each costume. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 








For Sale by Tur Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE 
Published by Tue Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Ma 
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